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will, which makes the sword drop from their grasp,
and wars become more rare.   As the spread of equal-
ity, taking place in several countries at once, simul-
taneously impels their various inhabitants to follow
manufactures and commerce, not only do their tastes
grow  alike,  but their  interests  are  so  mixed and
entangled with one another that no nation can inflict
evils on other nations without those evils falling back
upon itself; and all nations ultimately regard war as a
calamity, almost as severe to the conqueror as to the
conquered.    Thus, on the one hand, it is extremely
difficult in democratic ages  to  draw nations into
hostilities;   but,  on the  other  hand,  it  is  almost
impossible that any two of them should go to war
without embroiling the rest.   The interests of all are
so interlaced, their opinions and their wants so much
alike, that none can remain quiet when the others
stir.    Wars, therefore, become more rare, but when
they  break   out  they  spread   over  a  larger  field.
Neighbouring democratic nations not only become
alike in some respects, but they eventually grow to
resemble each other in almost all.   This similitude of
nations  has   consequences   of great importance in
relation to war. . . .
A great aristocratic people cannot either conquer
its neighbours, or be conquered by them, without
great difficulty. It cannot conquer them, because all
its forces can never be collected and held together
for a considerable period : it cannot be conquered,
because an enemy meets at every step small centres of
resistance by which invasion is arrested. War against
an aristocracy may be compared to war in a moun-
tainous country; the defeated party has constant
opportunities of rallying its forces to make a stand in
a new position. Exactly the reverse occurs among
democratic nations : they easily bring their whole